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Challenging  the  Eternal  Triangle 


Cold  War  images  tended  to  be  two  sided — a  large 
brown  bear  roaring  at  a  costumed  Uncle  Sam,  the 
hammer  and  sickle  battling  the  stars  and  stripes. 
But  symbols  of  current  U.S.  military  posture  will 
have  to  have  at  least  three  sides.  The  U.S.  is 
constructing  a  triangle — p'  rhaps  even  a  spiral 
— that  leads  toward  increased  global  conflict  and 
increased  militsiry  spending.  Each  side  of  the 
triangle  must  be  addressed  by  those  who  seek  to 
halt  and  reverse  the  militarization  of  the  planet. 

A  Military  spending  forms  the  base  of 
the  triangle.  Even  after  recent 
/  \  slowdowns  in  military  spending,  the 

U.S.  military  budget  is  still  $9  billion 
more  than  the  average  amount  spent  each  year 
during  the  Cold  War,  even  when  the  figures  are 
adjusted  for  inflation,  and  even  when  the  costs  of 
the  Vietnam  and  Korean  wars  are  included. 

Current  plans  for  reductions  in  military  spending 
— though  modest  compared  to  need — are  already 
having  a  tangible  effect  on  employment  in  the  U.S. 


third  world  countries.  That  year,  U.S.  sales  to  third 
world  countries  were  worth  $18.5  billion,  a  140% 
increase  over  the  previous  year.  OverEdl,  U.S.  arms 
sales  have  almost  quadrupled  in  the  last  five  years, 
from  $6.5  billion  in  1987  to  $24.1  billion  in  1992. 


A 


As  third  world  and  other  countries 
divert  more  of  their  resources  into 
the  purchase  of  arms  from  the  U.S. 
and  other  suppliers,  more  violent 
conflict  within  and  among  these  nations  becomes 
almost  inevitable.  The  third  side  of  the  triangle, 
armed  conflict  in  third  world  nations,  completes 
a  diagram  of  an  increasingly  unstable  world.  The 
U.S.  is  likely  to  respond  by  maintaining  and  in¬ 
creasing  its  own  arsened,  returning  to  its  base  of 
high  military  spending. 

The  challenge  to  this  triangle  must  simultaneously 
address  military  spending,  economic  conversion 
and  diversification,  national  and  international 
controls  on  the  arms  trade,  and  promotion  of  nego¬ 
tiated  solutions  to  regional  and  civil  conflicts. 


The  National  Commission  on  Economic  Conversion 
estimates  that  300,000  people  have  already  lost 
their  jobs  due  to  military-related  cut-backs. 

Military  contractors,  particularly 
those  specisdizing  in  weapons  produc- 
\  tion,  will  seek  other  customers  to 
replace  Uncle  Sam.  If  they  are 
successful  in  expanding  the  export  of  arms  from  the 
U.S.,  arms  dealers  will  fortify  the  second  side  of  the 
triangle,  international  arms  trade.  In  1990, 

U.S.  exports  accounted  for  45%  of  cdl  arms  sales  to 
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Self-Education  and  Consensus  Building 


Faced  with  unfamiliar  problems,  great  uncertain¬ 
ties  about  the  future,  and  very  little  sense  of 
shared  community  concerns,  many  people  are 
wondering  how  to  grapple  with  the  issues  of  the 
’90s.  Maybe  it’s  time  to  reactivate  the  idea  of 
teach-ins  and  community  forums  for  self-education 
and  citizen  action. 

Organizing  a  Study  Group.  Jane  Meleney  Coe, 
of  Bethesda  (MD)  Friends  Meeting,  has  been  pro¬ 
moting  effective  do-it-yourself  study  groups  for 
years.  Jane,  an  anthropologist  and  a  long-time 
FCNL  participant,  has  arranged  fhiitful  discus¬ 
sions  among  co-workers  over  lunch  at  an  office, 
among  neighbors  over  dessert,  over  morning  coffee 
with  retired  people,  as  well  as  in  regular  church  or 
meeting  discussion  sessions.  Her  simple  but  care¬ 
ful  approach  can  be  adopted  almost  anywhere. 

First,  choose  an  informative  short  article  or  excerpt 
on  the  selected  issue.  Then  develop  a  list  of  ques¬ 
tions  for  discussion.  Jane  Coe  structures  the 
questions  in  four  successive  categories: 

1.  **What”  questions:  designed  to  help  people  agree 
on  what  it  actually  is  that  they’ve  read. 

2.  Questions  to  elicit  how  people  feel  about  the 
reading.  For  instsmce:  What  surprised  you?  Where 
did  you  feel  the  writer  was  right  on  the  mark? 
When  did  you  begin  to  say  “But...’? 

3.  Questions  about  the  implications  of  the  article. 
Examples:  How  does  this  material  relate  to  a  larger 
issue?  to  something  you  have  experienced?  What 
are  the  implications  for  ...  (a  given  group  or 
groups)? 

4.  Questions  about  actions  people  might  take  as  a 
result  of  this  discussion.  Actions  don’t  have  to  be 
huge;  for  instance,  ask:  With  whom  would  you  like 
to  share  this  article?  Why? 


INMEMORIAM 

JUSTICE  THURGOOD  MARSHALL 

We  remember  gratefully  his  gift  of  leadership  for 
justice  and  equality,  and  resolve  to  carry  it  on. 


Make  copies  of  the  reading  and  the  questions,  and 
distribute  them  in  advance;  participants  should 
read  all  the  material  before  the  discussion.  Read¬ 
ings  for  study  groups  might  include  the  FCNL 
Newsletter  and  other  FCNL  publications,  magazine 
articles,  newspaper  editorials  or  op-eds,  research 
papers,  etc. 

Resources  to  Help  Your  Organizing.  For  on¬ 
going  assistance  in  nurturing  local  study  groups, 
you  can  contact  the  Study  Circles  Resource  Center 
(SCRC);  P.O.  Box  203,  Rt.  169,  Pomfret,  CT  06258; 
telephone  203/928-2616. 

To  get  started,  a  group  can  ask  the  SCRC  for  free 
training  materials,  which  describe  how  to  organize, 
lead,  and  participate  in  a  study  circle.  Background 
papers  on  a  number  of  single  issues  (such  as  health 
care,  homelessness,  the  death  penalty),  as  well  as 
short  summaries,  are  available  at  very  modest 
prices.  The  SCRC  also  provides  helpful  information 
about  the  many  other  organizations  that  sponsor 
discussion  groups,  and  bibliographies  of  their 
materials. 

Whatever  technique  or  forum  you  choose,  FCNL 
encourages  you  to  explore  key  poliQr  issues  with 
friends  and  colleagues.  FCNL  would  appreciate 
receiving  brief  written  accounts  of  your  findings 
and  your  experience  with  this  activity. 


LOOKING  BACK.,., 

The  first  article  in  the  very  first  issue  of  the 
Washington  Letter ^  published  in  November 
1943  by  the  new  Friends  Committee  on  Na¬ 
tional  Legislation,  dealt  with  the  relief  of  war- 
caused  hunger  -  a  theme  that  was  to  recur 
frequently  over  the  years.  It  reported  that 
three  Friends  (former  President  Hoover;  and 
Clarence  Pickett  and  Howard  Kershner  of 
AFSC)  testified  at  a  Senate  committee  hearing 
in  favor  of  allowing  food  shipments  into  Nazi- 
occupied  Europe,  to  feed  starving  children. 

„„Glimp9e9  from  50  yettrs  of  FCNL  history. 
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Deliverance  for  Haiti 

On  September  30, 19S1,  a  military  coup  ousted 
Haiti’s  first  democratically  elected  president, 

Father  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide.  Since  then,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Haitians  have  fled  their  country, 
many  seeking  asylum  in  the  U.S. 

In  May  1992,  President  Bush  ordered  the  Coast 
Guard  to  intercept  boats  leaving  Haiti  and  forcibly 
repatriate  fleeing  Haitians  without  first  evaluating 
their  claims  for  asylum.  That  policy  has  been 
denounced  by  the  United  Nations,  challenged  in 
U.S.  court,  and  countered  with  legislative  attempts 
to  reverse  the  executive  order.  Yet  the  forced 
repatriation  continues. 

Faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  renewed  exodus  from 
Haiti,  Bill  Clinton  on  January  14  called  on  Haitians 
to  remain  in  their  country,  stating  that  his  admin¬ 
istration  will  continue  Bush’s  policy  of  forced  repa¬ 
triation  “for  the  time  being.”  The  next  day,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  ships  and  planes  surrounded  Haiti, 
intercepting  boats  and  turning  back  refugees. 

President  Clinton  described  his  policy  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  me£isure  to  prevent  further  loss  of  life  at  sea. 
He  is  reportedly  working  to  negotiate  a  permanent 
settlement  between  Haiti’s  deposed  president  and 
the  current  de  facto  government. 

Thus  far,  U.S.  policy  on  Hsdti  has  focused  on  the 
fleeing  refugees.  The  root  cause — Haiti’s  oppres¬ 
sive  military  regime — has  not  yet  been  adequately 
addressed.  Haitians  continue  to  leave  their  home¬ 
land  and  risk  their  lives  in  unsafe  boats  to  flee  the 
brutal  repression,  human  rights  violations,  torture, 
and  political  murders  that  have  followed  the  coup. 

We  urge  Congress  and  the  administration  to  sup¬ 
port  peace  and  security  for  the  people  of  Haiti 
through: 

•  negotiations  and  non-military  efforts  to  restore 
the  duly  elected  president  and  to  return  self-deter¬ 
mination  and  democracy  to  the  Haitian  people; 

•  increased  participation  by  observers  from  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  the  United 
Nations  to  prevent  further  human  rights  abuses; 

•  fair  smd  legal  treatment  of  all  refugees  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  U.N.  convention  on  refugees. 
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Middle  East  Demands  Attention 

President  Clinton  has  announced  his  intention  to 
focus  on  domestic  issues  early  in  his  presidency, 
thus  putting  foreign  affairs  on  the  back  burner. 

The  kettle  of  Middle  East  issues,  however,  has  been 
simmering  for  some  time.  Recent  events  in  the 
region  may  require  the  President’s  attention  if 
disastrous  consequences  are  to  be  averted. 

Middle  East  Peace  Process.  Talks  between 
Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors — Syria,  Lebanon, 
Jordan,  and  the  Palestinians — ^began  in  December 
1991  and  continued  throughout  1992.  The  process 
slowed  down  significantly  when  Secretaiy  of  State 
James  Baker  left  that  office.  Since  the  U.S.  elec¬ 
tions  in  November,  virtually  no  progress  has  been 
made  and  now  the  peace  proc^ess  seems  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  collapse.  As  President,  Clinton  may  be 
required  to  use  the  weight  of  his  office  to 
reinvigorate  the  peace  negotiations. 

Israeli-Palestinian  Conflict.  As  the  peace  pro¬ 
cess  stalled  in  Washington,  frustration  and  anger 
again  turned  to  acts  of  violence  in  Israel  and  the 
occupied  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  Israeli  sol¬ 
diers  and  border  police  were  killed  by  Palestinians 
who  are  members  of  groups  opposed  to  the  peace 
process.  Palestinians  were  killed  or  imprisoned  by 
the  Israeli  militeuy.  On  December  17, 1992,  over 
four  hundred  men  who  were  accused  of  being 
members  of  fundamentalist  Islamic  political  groups 
were  deported  to  South  Lebanon. 

The  United  States  will  need  to  support  UN  efforts 
to  negotiate  the  return  of  the  deported  men.  The 
continuation  of  acts  of  violence  and  repressive 
policies  only  underscores  the  desperate  need  for  the 
peace  process  to  succeed. 

Iraq.  Military  attacks  against  Iraq  marked  the 
closing  days  of  the  Bush  presidency  and  the  first 
days  of  the  Clinton  administration.  Economic 
sanctions,  imposed  in  August  1990,  continue  to 
cause  suffering  and  hardship  for  the  people  of  Iraq. 
President  Clinton  needs  to  move  away  from  the 
failed  policy  of  military  force  against  Iraq  to  reli¬ 
ance  on  diplomacy  and  political  processes.  The 
government  of  Iraq  should  be  judged  by  its  actions, 
but  the  United  States  should  allow  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  to  determine  international  stan¬ 
dards  and  enforcement. 
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Can  Military  Force  Create  Petweful  Solutions? 


Precisely  two  years  ago,  this  Newsletter  tried  to 
address  the  challenging  questions  posed  to  peace 
advocates  who  were  opposing  the  then-popular  Gulf 
war.  Now  we  face  even  more  baffling  dilemmas 
about  how  best  to  deal  with  the  tragedies  in  Soma¬ 
lia,  former  Yugoslavia,  post-war  Iraq,  and  scores 
more  sites  of  violence  and  suffering.  This  time,  the 
justice  and  peace  community  is  not  of  one  mind.  A 
whole  new  set  of  complex  questions  arises  from 
recent  decisions  by  the  United  States  and  some 
allies  to  use  military  force  for  ‘‘humanitarian 
purposes.”  People  of  conscience  and  compassion 
find  themselves  in  disagreement  with  one  another. 
FCNL  offers  the  following  as  the  beginning  of  a 
conversation  among  all  of  us  who  struggle  to  find 
nonviolent  solutions  in  a  divided  and  anguished 
world. 

Faced  with  massive  starvation  and  killings 
^  in  Somalia,  the  world  had  to  do  something. 
Why  oppose  using  military  forces  to  assist  with 
providing  food  and  medicine?  Nothing  else  worked. 

First,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  military 

action  will  really  work,  either.  But  there 
are  many  things  that  could  have  worked,  had  they 
been  done  earlier.  The  most  egregious  fault  was 
the  decades-long  flow  of  ever  more  destructive 
weapons  into  Somalia  from  the  United  States,  the 
USSR,  and  other  industrial  nations.  This  cynical 
manipulation  of — and  profiting  from — pawns  in  the 
Cold  War  was  well  known  by  world  leaders,  but 
tolerated  until  the  disaster  it  created  was  irrevers¬ 
ible. 

Last  fall,  the  work  of  UN  negotiator  Mohammed 
Sahnoun  was  achieving  much  progress  toward 
accommodation  among  various  disputing  groups  in 


Giving  to  FCNL  is  easy .... 

when  you  arrange  a  monthly  transfer  of  funds. 
Every  month  your  donation  to  FCNL  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  electronically  from  your  bank  account  to  ours. 


Somalia,  despite  scant  support  from  the  UN  and 
the  international  community.  Instead  of  giving  the 
support  he  requested,  the  UN  dismissed  him,  and 
another  opening  was  lost. 

Q  That’s  true  enough,  but  it’s  too  late  now. 

^  Why  stress  opportunities  that  are  past  and 
gone? 


Because  crises  like  this  will  happen  again 
*  somewhere  else,  as  they  have  in  the  past. 
If  we  are  ever  to  achieve  nonviolent  solutions  to 
conflicts  and  crises,  as  a  society  we  must  learn  to 
address  their  root  causes  before  the  problems 
escalate  out  of  control.  By  the  time  the  streets  are 
full  of  automatic  weapons,  and  the  childrens’  little 
bellies  are  all  distended,  it  is  too  late  for  any  good 
solutions.  At  best,  we  manage  to  cobble  together  ad 
hoc  measures  that  alleviate  some  suffering.  Public 
attention  and  adequate  resources  must  be  given  to 
constructive  efforts  for  appropriate  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  protection  of  human  rights,  and  resolving 
conflict  by  negotiation,  mediation,  and  legal  ac¬ 
tion — ^both  within  and  among  nations.  But  these 
measures  are  slow  and  not  easily  televised,  so  they 
rarely  get  necessary  attention  and  support  until  too 
late. 


O  Agreed;  prevention  is  essential.  But  when 
^  it  hasn’t  happened,  and  people  are  in 
desperate  straits,  as  in  Somalia  and  the  Balkans 
now,  what’s  wrong  with  using  the  military  to  help 
them? 


P^  Several  things.  Milits^  intervention — 

*  even  with  the  best  of  intentions — may  do 
more  harm  than  good.  For  example: 

>  People  will  get  killed.  Many  Somalis  and  some 
foreign  soldiers  have  already  been  killed  in  the 
current  operation.  Declaring  a  humanitarian 
intent  does  not  undo  the  choice  of  deadly  force  and 
its  inevitable  results.  Humanitarian  workers  don’t 
kiU. 

4  Outside  military  forces,  by  focusing  mainly  on 
gaining  compliance  from  “warlords,”  may  end  up 
giving  de  facto  legitimacy  to  the  veiy  forces  that 
shot  their  way  into  power.  This  may  be  happening 
now  in  Somalia. 


Call  (202-547-6000)  or  write  now  for  Autogift  forms. 
Your  gifts  make  our  Quaker  witness  possible. 
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4^  The  example  set  by  military  intervention  runs 
directly  opposite  to  the  lesson  that  is  needed. 
Intervention’s  powerful,  though  unspoken,  mes¬ 
sage  is  that  **might  makes  right.”  One  Somali 
observed,  after  the  Marines  landed,  that  the  U.S. 
had  now  sent  in  its  own  clan — and  “they  have  the 
best  technicals  in  Mogadishu.”  Meanwhile,  the 
society’s  own  peacemakers,  community  leaders, 
and  civil  organizations  are  ignored  and 
disempowered. 

4  In  some  situations — for  example,  Bosnia — there 
is  a  serious  danger  that  rival  factions  may  court 
international  intervention  by  deliberately  provoca¬ 
tive  attacks,  calculating  that  they  stand  to  gain 
more  advantages  from  military  intervention  than 
without  it.  Thus  the  mere  possibility  of  interven¬ 
tion  may  spark  more  violence. 

Q  Is  there  nothing ^  then,  that  can  help  the 
^  people  entrapped  in  these  horrible  con¬ 
flicts?  If  not  military  action,  what  can  be  done? 

A  Much  can  be  done  without  resort  to  vio- 
lence.  Success  is  not  guaranteed,  any 
more  than  it  is  as  a  result  of  force,  but  these 
methods  may  produce  more  sustainable  solutions. 
For  instance: 

4  Support,  respect,  and  encourage  the  work  of 
those  existing  local  organizations  and  cultural 
leaders  that  are  trying  to  make  peace  and  rebuild 
communities.  For  example,  in  Somalia,  with  low 
literacy  and  few  publications,  simple  measures  to 
encourage  mutual  support  and  provide  better 
I  communications — such  as  radio  networks — among 

scattered  communities  can  make  a  big  difference. 

! 

i 

4  Use  innovative  incentives  for  disarming.  In 
j  Somalia,  it  may  be  possible  to  buy  up  some  of  the 
;  plethora  of  guns  and  ammunition — not  with  cash, 
but  with  agricultural  implements  and  seeds,  other 
tools,  building  materials,  vouchers  for  job  training, 
and  the  like. 

4  Encourage  the  distribution  of  international  aid 
by  more  diverse  and  decentralized  methods,  that 
are  more  integrated  into  the  country’s  familiar 
marketing  institutions.  In  hungry  countries  like 
Somalia,  violence  has  often  followed  the  “aid 
stream.”  Large,  centralized  stocks  of  grain,  for 
instance,  invite  attack. 


BOO/V\ERA!4e 
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FCNL’s  rejection  of  the  use  of  violent  force  to 
achieve  humanitarian  ends  is  grounded  in  the  300- 
year-old  peace  testimony  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends.  Both  reverence  for  that  which  is  divine  in 
every  person,  and  a  conviction  that  moral  ends 
cannot  be  achieved  by  immoral  means,  are  part  of 
that  grounding. 

There  are  also  strong  reasons  for  this  stance  that 
are  shared  by  people  of  many  fEuths  and  persua¬ 
sions.  We  are  concerned  that  the  mind-set  of  depen¬ 
dence  on  military  force  as  the  solution  of  last  resort 
crowds  out  any  serious,  sustained  search  for  innova¬ 
tive  nonviolent  solutions.  U.S.  polic3anakers  will 
continue  to  flout  World  Court  decisions,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  long  as  they  consider  military  measures 
to  be  acceptable  policy  options.  As  a  society,  we 
must  reject  violent  force  as  an  option,  in  order 
to  release  the  energy  and  creativity  we  need 
to  invent  and  implement  realistic  nonviolent 
alternatives. 
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Nuclear  Testing:  It’s  Not  Over  'Til  It's  Over 


Last  October’s  enactment  of  the  first-ever  morato¬ 
rium  on  U.S.  underground  nuclear  testing  was  a 
hard  won  victory  for  advocates  all  over  the  country. 
It  was  also  a  strong  first  step  toward  a  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Test  Ban  (CTB)  among  the  five  declared 
nuclear  powers-Great  Britain,  France,  Russia, 
China,  and  the  United  States. 

The  moratorium  legislation  that  was  implemented 
last  year  includes  three  phases:  (1)  a  nine-month 
halt  to  testing,  followed  by  (2)  a  three  year  period  of 
regulated  testing,  culminating  in  (3)  a  complete 
ban  on  all  U.S.  testing  beginning  September  30, 
1996.  The  first  phase  of  the  legislation  is  slated  to 
end  on  July  1, 1993. 

President  Clinton  strongly  supports  the  current 
testing  moratorium  and  has  spoken  at  length  about 
the  need  to  increase  controls  on  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  He  could  demonstrate  his  commit¬ 
ment  to  nuclear  non-proliferation  by  taking  initia¬ 
tives  for  a  meeting  of  the  nuclear  powers  to  begin 
CTB  negotiations.  Russian  and  French  testing 
moratoria  also  end  on  July  1;  this  date  could  serve 


as  a  deadline  by  which  to  convene  discussions. 

Once  the  talks  are  underway.  President  Clinton 
should  advocate  an  extended  U.S.  moratorium  on 
testing,  as  a  further  step  of  good  faith  and  support 
for  the  negotiation  process. 

A  CTB  would  commit  the  five  declared  nuclear 
powers  to  ban  all  underground  nuclear  testing. 
When  enacted,  it  would  supersede  the  current  U.S. 
testing  legislation.  Under  the  best  of  circum¬ 
stances,  the  nuclear  powers  would  complete  nego¬ 
tiations  for  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  before  the 
renewal  conference  for  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera¬ 
tion  Treaty  (NPT)  convenes  in  1995.  A  pre-existing 
test  ban  would  improve  confidence  and  trust  among 
NPT  negotiators. 

U.S.  leadership  on  this  issue  would  set  the  tone 
and  direction  of  the  new  administration  on  nuclear 
issues.  Decisive  action  by  President  Clinton  to¬ 
ward  a  multilateral  test  ban  would  distinguish  him 
from  his  predecessors,  who  demonstrated  a  remark¬ 
able  unwillingness  to  address  this  fundamental 
aspect  of  proliferation. 


Budget  News 


In  most  years.  Congress  would  be  revving  up  its 
budget  process  by  February.  This  year,  because  of 
the  change  of  administrations,  only  the  debates  are 
under  way.  The  real  action  will  be  delayed  until 
mid-March,  when  President  Clinton  delivers  a 
detailed  budget  proposal  to  Congress.  Congress 
will  then  speed  toward  approval  to  meet  its  own 
April  15  deadline. 

On  January  6,  President  Bush  delivered  his  last 
budget  proposEd.  This  pro  forma  summary  docu¬ 
ment,  thrown  down  like  a  gauntlet,  challenged 
President  Clinton  to  back  up— with  solid  propos¬ 
als — his  promise  to  cut  the  federal  budget  deficit  in 
half  during  his  term. 

Like  President  Reagan,  President  Clinton  has  been 
focusing  on  increased  economic  growth  as  the  key 
that  will  solve  the  budget  deRcit  and  other  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.  President  Reagan’s  strategy  was 
to  release  money  into  the  private  sector — through 
large  tax  breaks.  President  Clinton  has  been 
talking  about  using  revenues  for  public  investment ^ 


focused  on  points  in  the  economy  where  public 
investment  will  do  the  most  good. 

FCNL’s  recommendations:  1.  Pull  down  military 
spending  to  a  more  realistic  level.  (See  page  one.) 
President  Clinton’s  campaign  promise  to  cut  $60 
billion  fix>m  the  military  budget  will  probably 
translate  to  a  first  year  slice  of  just  $7  to  $12 
billion.  FCNL,  along  with  colleagues  in  the  arms 
control  community  and  the  Citizens  Budget  Cam¬ 
paign,  calls  for  a  reduction  of  at  least  $25  to  $30 
billion  in  FY94. 

2.  Invest  public  dollars  in  the  economy,  in  ways 
that  will  make  a  difference  in  our  future.  A  combi¬ 
nation  of  educational,  environmental  and  health 
investments  will  carry  big  payoffs  as  we  move  into 
the  next  century. 

3.  Raise  new  revenues  by  removing  some  of  the  tax 
privileges  that  were  allowed  to  the  richest  1%  in 
this  country  during  the  ’80s. 
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Current  FCNL  Documents  Available 


Order  papers  from  FCNL.  If  you  ask  for  two  or  more  items,  please  send  a  dollar  to  help  with  postage  and  handling. 

Sets  of  papers  on  health  care  (all  are  included  in  the  Health  The  following  docximents  are  available  on  foreign  policy 

Care  Strategy  Network  packets):  issues: 


Existing  health  care  ^sterns  (states/countries): 
G-156-DOM  (Canada)  G-232-DOM  (HI) 

G-233-DOM  (MN)  G-234a-DOM  (OR) 

Existing  government  health  programs: 

G-225-DOM  (Medicare)  G-227-DOM  (Community) 
G-228-DOM  (Medicaid) 

Legislative  initiatives  for  health  care  reform: 
G-205-DOM  (Pay-or-Play) 

G-240-DOM  (Ways  &  Means  Bill,  H.R.  5502) 
G-242-DOM  (House  Republican  Plan,  H.R.  5325) 


R-232-FOR 

R-231-FOR 

C-302-ME 

C.240.FOR 


"An  Agenda  for  Peace,"  Ity  Boutros-Ghali 
"Reshaping  Pacifism  to  Fight  Anguish  in  Re¬ 
shaped  World,"  by  Peter  Steinfels,  NY  Times 
Letter  to  Pres.  Clinton  on  Israeli  deportees 
Letter  to  Pres.  Clinton  on  So.  Africa  negotiations 


On  Somalia: 

G-248-FOR 

G-250-FOR 

L-243-FOR 

L-245-FOR 

R-227-FOR 


Backgrotmd  document 

Action  Alert 

Letter  to  Pres.  Bush 

Letter  to  Members  of  Congress 

"Somalia:  a  New  Kind  of  Dilemma,"  by  David 

Newsom,  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Mending  Fences?  The  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Dispute 


The  Department  of  the  Interior  recently  announced 
that  an  ‘^agreement  in  principle**  had  been  reached 
between  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  tribes  and  the  federal 
government.  This  agreement  results  from  the 
federal  government*s  most  recent  attempts  to 
resolve  the  long-standing  Navajo-Hopi  land  dispute 
in  Arizona. 

The  dispute  is  complex,  since  both 
tribes  have  historical  claims  to  the 
land.  Northeastern  Arizona  is  the 
ancient  home  of  the  Hopi  Indians. 

Over  centuries  Navajos  migrated 
to  the  area.  An  1868  treaty  carved 
a  reservation  for  the  Navsgo  out  of 
the  traditional  Hopi  lands. 

In  1882,  a  reservation  was  created 
‘*for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
Hopi  and  such  other  Indians  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see 
fit  to  settle  thereon.**  This  reserva¬ 
tion  was  completely  surrounded  by 
the  1868  Navajo  reservation.  When  the  Navajo 
reservation  could  no  longer  support  its  growing 
population,  tribal  members  moved  onto  the  Hopi 
lands.  The  existence  of  mineral  resources  on  both 
tribes*  land  has  intensified  the  complexity  of  the 
dispute. 

The  federal  government  took  little  or  no  action  to 
address  the  numerous  complaints  it  received  from 


the  Hopi  about  Navajo  encroachment.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  maintained  that  the  wording  of 
the  1882  Executive  Order  allowed  Navajo  settle¬ 
ment  on  Hopi  lands. 

Apparently,  legal  and  previous  congressional 
attempts  to  resolve  the  dispute  did  not  adequately 
consider  the  historical,  traditional,  and  cultural 

claims  both  tribes  have  to  the  land. 
For  example,  the  1974  Settlement 
Act  offered  a  “Solomonic**  solution, 
drawing  a  partition  line  across  the 
land.  Many  Navqjos,  and  some 
Hopis,  found  themselves  on  the 
wrong  side,  facing  forced  reloca¬ 
tion.  Today  approximately  150 
Navqjo  families  remain  on  the 
Hopi  Partition  Lands.  They  refuse 
to  move,  citing  historical,  familial, 
and  religious  links  to  the  land. 

The  recent  agreement  would  allow 
these  Navqjo  families  to  remain. 
The  agreement  also  would  transfer  500,000  acres  of 
“other**  land  to  the  Hopi  tribe  and  pay  the  Hopi 
tribe  $15  million.  Both  Hopi  and  Navqjo  tribal 
councils  have  approved  the  agreement.  However, 
legislation  to  implement  it  must  be  introduced  in 
Congress  and  be  followed  by  hearings.  FCNL 
recognizes  the  complexity  of  this  issue  and  will 
urge  (Congress  to  explore  thoroughly  all  facets  of 
the  dispute  and  act  in  the  interests  of  both  tribes. 
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CHALLENGING  THE 
ETERNAL  TRIANGLE 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  indudes  Friends  appmnted  by  28 
Friends  Ysarijr  Moetingi  and  fagr  8  other  Friends’ 
orgsniistions  in  the  United  States.  EzpreaaionB  of 
yyBwmmthmFCNLWAaHmamNlimwaLETTER 
STB  guided  fagr  the  Statement  of  Poliqr,  prepared  and 
approved  fagr  the  Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the 
lending  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  qmaka  for  itadf  and 
for  like-minded  Friends. 

FCSL  WASmNCerON  NKWaiarnOi.  Contnbu- 
tore  indude:  Joe  V«dk,  Ruth  Flower,  Nanqr  Ngra,  Anqr 
Wilson,  Joshua  Rodin,  TSra  Colea,  Joanna  McMann, 
Alison  Oldham,  Barbara  Oinaburg;  Melissa  Clifford 
A  $26  annual  donation  will  ensure  receipt  of  the 
Newsletter  for  onagrear  (11  issues).  Also  available  in 
microform  from  University  Microfilma  International, 
300  North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  MI 
41806. 

Printed  on  raegrrdad  paper. 


Health  Care  Reform 


Most  Hill-watchers  agree  that  the  103rd  Congress 
will  see  some  movement  toward  comprehensive 
health  care  reform.  Clinton’s  commitment  to  the 
issue  and  public  demand  for  reform  virtually  ensure 
action  during  the  next  two  years. 

In  response  to  soaring  medical  costs,  the  looming 
threat  of  a  bankrupt  Medicare  system,  and  the 
millions  of  uninsured  or  underinsured  people. 
President  Clinton  has  tentatively  endorsed  a  con¬ 
cept  called  “Managed  Competition.”  This  mcxlel 
organizes  health  care  providers  into  local  networks, 
improving  efficiency  in  the  delivery  of  health  care 
services,  therefore  making  health  care  more  afford¬ 
able.  An  alternative  plan,  modeled  on  the  Cana¬ 
dian  system,  is  being  promoted  by  a  large 
grassroots  movement  and  some  members  of  Con¬ 
gress.  This  “single  payer  plan”  would  replace  the 
current  array  of  1500  private  insurers  with  one 
government-run  insurance  program. 

Within  the  framework  of  any  proposed  health  care 
reform,  we  will  work  towards  specific  goals.  FCNL 
believes  that  a  health  care  system  should  : 

•  guarantee  universal  access  to  high  quality, 
comprehensive  health  care  for  people  in  all  regions 
of  the  country,  and  without  regard  to  health  status, 
employment,  or  income; 

•  adjust  to  the  realities  of  living  in  poverty, 
including  additional  and  specialized  services  that 
may  be  needed  in  lower-income  communities; 


•  reflect  the  racial,  cultural,  regional,  socioeco¬ 
nomic,  and  gender  diversity  of  our  nation  (in 
defining  health  care  packages,  allowing  flexibility 
in  treatment  and  payment  plans,  addressing  the 
needs  of  unique  populations,  and  forming  national 
and  local  health  care  boards); 

•  establish  piocedures  through  which  insurers  and 
providers  are  held  accountable  to  health  care 
copsumers  in  order  to  encourage  the  wellness  of  the 
population  and  improve  the  quality  of  care; 

•  emphasize  public  health,  preventive  care,  and 
primary  care,  and  include  financial  and  profes¬ 
sional  incentives  for  physicians  and  other  providers 
to  choose  primary  care  practices; 

•finance  public  health  insurance  and  expenses 
through  progressive,  equitable  taxation; 

•formulate  a  realistic  method  for  the  equitable 
distribution  of  health  care  resources  (funds, 
technology,  specialists,  clinicians,  facilities,  and 
providers)  throughout  the  nation. 

ACTION:  You  can  be  a  part  of  FCNL’s  Health 
Care  Strategy  Network.  Write  to  FCNL,  and  ask  to 
receive  packets  #1  and  #2,  which  have  already  been 
sent  out  to  participants  in  the  network.  Number 
three  is  coming  out  soon  with  a  description  of 
Clinton’s  probable  proposal.  These  packets  contain 
information  on  current  and  proposed  programs, 
discussion  topic  ideas,  and  action  suggestions.  Join 
now  if  you  want  to  be  a  part  of  this  important 
health  debate. 
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